Epifania.
ft V; Sagamore: a woman as rich as I am
cannot afford anything. I haVe to fight
to keep every penny 1 possess: Every
b$ggar> every blackmailer, every swindler,
every charity, every church and chapel.,
every institution of every kind on earth is
busy from m&ftiing to night trying to bleed
me to death. If I weaken for a moment,
if I let a farthing go, I shall be destitute by
the end of the month.1
"None but the brave deserve the fair'* would not have bceti the
motto of that holy man, Portia's father, had he been living in
the 20th century. Perhaps, he would have agreed with Epifania's
father's new version of the old motto ** None but the rich deserve
the fair/* not those who are rich by'inheritance but who can turn
one hundred and fifty pounds into fifty thousands in six months.
But Shaw-makes the test of Epifania's father*an unreliable one,
for Alstair, instead of being a Midas of the modern world, belongs
to the ninety per cent of the self-made millionaires who are criminals
that escaped conviction. On the other hand, Epifania is shown
in the play as the true entrepreneur, In addition to her meanness,
which is a financier's qualification, she shows enterprise and skill
in undergoing the wife-test. Whereas, Sartorius, Mrs. Warren,
Undershaft, and Mangan come into the plays as self-made wealthy
people, Epifania, in addition to being rich by inheritance, becomes
rich by her skill and enterprise, Epifania is shown in action
as a Positive character, who faces the economic facts, and instead
of being a slave, is their mistress. She knows the * ways of the
stock exchange inside-out; buys lorries off the road, and steam-
boats off the river. She tells the sweat-shop owners that they
need not have their own money to expand their business,
Yet, like Ellie and Miss Moppley^ Epifania does not find fulfilment
in being either a millionaire's daughter, or a millionairess by right
of her Midas' touch. First, she marries Alstair Fitzfussonden for
1.   The Millionaire^ p. 1279. 2,e,
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